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on this amount, as against an average of 3J- per
cent, profit on the capital invested in the British
lines.

It is, of course, impossible to compare the
amount of the capital expenditure on railways with
that devoted to irrigation, because the extent of
land capable of irrigation at a remunerative outlay
is strictly limited, while there is hardly any limit to
the degree to which railways may be usefully con-
structed. Nevertheless the Government at present
contemplates an expenditure of some ^30,000,000
sterling on further irrigation works. These are of
two kinds, canals and tanks, the former of which
are cut off from great rivers, which, having their
origin in high mountain ranges, even in time of
drought possess an unfailing supply. Such rivers
have been utilised with most successful results, and
upon the most extensive scale, in the Punjab, the
JJnited Provinces, and the Madras Presidency.
Tank irrigation is generally chiefly dependent
upon the local rainfall, or upon comparatively small
streams, which run dry in time of drought. In the
Madras Presidency alone there are no less than
60,000 such tanks, most of which, dating from the
time of native Indian rule, have been considerably
improved by the British Government Though
called by the commonplace name of tanks, they are
in fact beautiful lakes, and a most pleasing feature
in the landscape.
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